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Are Rizal’s Thoughts and Acts on, Protests, Demands, 
and Reforms Relevant Today? 

By Diosdado G. Capino 

h 

We read every now and then about rallies, demon¬ 
strations, and strikes. In the daily papers are pictures 
of placards and manifestos showing various protests and 
demands for reforms. 

Rallies followed in the wake of President Ferdinand 
Marcos’ suspension of the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus on August 21, 1971. Farmers staged a “live-in¬ 
picket” before the driveway of the Congress of the Phil¬ 
ippines pressing the congressmen to act on the new land 
reform bill passed by the Senate. Students and nuns 
joined a rally demanding that the Congress of the Phil¬ 
ippines approve the electoral reforms of 1971. Public 
school teachers throughout the land threatened to go 
on a “mass leave of absence” before the opening of the 
schoolyear in July, 1971-1972, to urge Congress to pass 
a law implementing the salary adjustment act. Students 
and parents demonstrated in front of the San Miguel 
Church in Manila asking for reforms in the church. 
Students in many parts of the country staged rallies 
calling upon school authorities to improve educational 
facilities, employ competent faculty members, and give 
larger freedom to students in running school publications. 

Rizal’s ideas on protests, demands, and reforms are 
relevant today. Studying his thoughts and acts will help 
us realize their validity and applicability in today’s so¬ 
ciety. 
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“We Need Somebody Else to Arouse Our Interests” 

Demonstrations, rallies, and marches are forms of 
comm>unication calling for confrontation, dialogue, and 
decision. Demonstration raises the issues or demands, 
confrontation recognizes them, and decision effects 
changes. Demonstrations, rallies, and marches are based 
on the constitutional right to freedom of expression and 
peaceful assembly. When these are peaceful, they are 
laudable vehicles in the solution of local and national 
problems.! 

What is Jose RizaFs timely idea on this fundamental 
freedom of expression and freedom of peaceful assem¬ 
bly? 

The national hero pointed out in an article a signif¬ 
icant motive of demonstration or protest.^ 

“How many times do we run over a thing and we 
don’t see its details. We need somebody else to call our 
attantion and arouse our interests in order that we may 
realize its value.” 

Student Revolt Is Sweeping Across Every Continent 

Rizal’s timely idea on freedom of expression and 
peaceful assembly reminds us of many articles on the 
world-wide ferment or unrest of the youth. The United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO) has made a survey of youth in collaboration 
with the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies 
and a number of research institutions. The objective of 

1 Diosdado G. Capino. “Is Rizal Relevant) in Our Times?” SGC Enter¬ 
prises, 4 Macopa SMH, Quezon City. 1970. p. 10; “Was Rizal a Reformer 
or a Revolutionist?” (Lecture delivered at the Jose Rizal National Youth 
Leadership Institute, Baguio City, December 27, 1970). 

2 Jose Rizal. “Introduction” Political and Historical Writings, Na¬ 
tional Heroes Commission, 1964, p. 1. 
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the international enquiry was to gather maximum data 
from every continent on the attitude of the youth to¬ 
ward society, their aspirations, doubts, dissensions and 
their views on the future. 

In his introduction to the special issue of the UNES¬ 
CO COURIER, Director-General Rene Maheu wrote 

“The gulp separating young people from adults seems 
to be growing bigger everyday. ... This revolt is sweep¬ 
ing virtually every continent; it has taken on the form 
of an open dispute, not with the university but with 
society as a whole. With this need for absolutes, the young 
are less than ever abk to tolerate the injustices and dis¬ 
order of the world!.” 

Youth’s Life Status and Role Have Changed 

In understanding the universal youth turmoil to¬ 
day, we must recognize that many social changes affect 
the status and role of youth. There is an ardent yearn¬ 
ing of the youth for independence from their parents. 
“Young people are eager for change and need emanci¬ 
pation from the rule of their parents to strike their 
own.”4 

The young people today have been deeply affected 
by changes in institutions, customs, and economic con¬ 
ditions. For example, they start working at a later age 
than their elders. “It keeps them in a situation where 
they are denied the rights and responsibilities of adult¬ 
hood because of the fact that they are unbound by its 
main obligations.’’^ 

The effects of scientific and technological develop¬ 
ment are also exerting profound transformations in the 

3 Rane Maheu. “Youth In Ferment," The UNESCO COURIER, April, 

p. 4. 

4.0p..Cit.. p. 4. 

5 Op. Cit., p. 6. 
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rural and urban scene, stark contrasts in modem living, 
and high speed of communication have not only dis¬ 
turbed the youth but also given them opportunities to 
assert themselves on all activities of society. 

The youth today realize their importance in the pro¬ 
gress of mankind by their sheer strength of numbers. 
Most of the world’s population today is made of young 
men and women under 25 years. It is estimated that the 
age group belonging to the 15-24 years will rise from 
519 million to 1,128 million in the four decades between 
1960 and the year 2000. More than 75 percent of the 
world’s young people today live in developing countries; 
59 million .in Afdca, 322 million in Asia, 44 million in 
Latin America. 

What Is the Timely Warning about the Unpreparedness 
of World Leaders on This Population Change? 

“This striking change,” wrote a well-known writer, 
"was foreseen long ago, but not everyone has prepared 
for it. In many cases, new generations have come of age. 
Unpreparedness explain the contradictions, the tensions 
and shocks that we are witnessing as youth moves on 
masses into presentday society and tries to reshape it. 
Whereever this urge runs counter to existing structures, 
it generates a contrary tendency towards anxiety, escap¬ 
ism and skepticism. Through lack of preparedness, so¬ 
ciety has kft itself .open to heavy blows. Yet these very 
blows have a positive effect: they led to awareness, they 
dramatize the phenomena and the problems of youth, 
they inspire major efforts to solve them.” (6) 

6 “Campus Crisis: Report to Nixon on Causes of Student Unrest”, 
U.S. News and World Report, August. 1970, pp. 23-32: “Youth Unrest — 
What World Wide Survey Shows.” US. News and World Report; Octo¬ 
ber, 26, 1970, pp. 76-79; Walter Lacquer. “Reflections On Youth Move, 
ment," Commentary, June, 1969; pp. 33-41. 


“I Appeal to the Patriotism of all Filipinos” 


Related to this awareness of youth to problems they 
must help solve is an idea of Rizal calling the Filipino 
youth to do something for their country. He wrote to 
Marcelo H. del Pyar:"^ 

“If we (the youth) who are called upon to do some¬ 
thing, we, in whom our people place their modest hopes, 
spend our time in these things (gambling), precisely 
when youthful years should be utilized in something no¬ 
ble and lofty — for youth .is noble and generous — I 
fear that we are not struggling for vain illusion and in¬ 
stead of being worthy of liberty, we would not be worthy 
of slavery. I appeal to the patriotism of all the Filipinos 
to prove to the Spanish people that we are superior to 
our misfortune and that we camnot be brutalized nor 
can our noble sentiments be corrupted.” 

The Gleneration Gap Leads to Conflicts 

The youth today have achieved a distinct status in 
the community. A well-known writer wrote:® 

“Today’s youth is the first generation to grow with 
modem parents’; it is the first ‘post-modern’ genera¬ 
tion. ... ‘Post modern” youth views itself primarily as 
a part of a generation rather than an organization. They 
identify themselves with their contemporaries as a group, 
rather than with their elders.” 

This generation gap leads to several conflicts. One 
is the belief among adults that until the youth have 
reached the age of majority, they have no rights. An- 

7 Jose Rizal. Letter to Marcelo H. del Pilar, May 28, 1890. Correspmi^ 
detnee with Fellow Reformists, National Heroes Commission, 1963, pp. 
465-466. 

8 Kenneth Keniston. “Youth, Change, and Violence,” Dialogue, Vol. 2; 
1969, pp. 32-33; Daniel Bell and Irving Kristol, Confrontation (The Stu¬ 
dent Rebellion and the Universities), Basic Books Inc. Publishers, New 
York, 1969, pp. 58-66; Lewis Feuer. The Cenfliet of Generatims, Basic 
Books Inc. Publishers, New York, 1969. 







other one is the moral and intellectual conflict brought 
about by modem information media. The youth clash 
with their parents on opinions, customs, and behavior. 
Changing moral and religious attitudes raise problems 
that call for fair and just solutions. 

The establishment of a world community partly 
brought about by world-wide air travel, TV satellites 
encircling the globe has affected the outlook of the youth. 
They ask themselves, for instance, why, inspite of the 
vast technological changes, injustices and poverty have 
have not been eliminated.^ 

This sense of .internationalism being developed 
among the youth, has brought about the emergence of 
a “global conscience” or worldliness.io 

“I Would Like the Coming Generation to be 

Enlightened, Brilliant, Intelligent and Progressive” 

During the student demonstrations in 1968 and 1969 
in Philippine colleges and universities, one of the de¬ 
mands presented to the school authorities was improve¬ 
ment in the quality of instruction which includes the 
employment of qualified professors, acquisition of mo¬ 
dem school equipment, more educational books and ma¬ 
gazines, and relevant curricula.^i 

During his school days in the Philippines, Rizal re¬ 
called the injustices done to him and to the students in 

general.i2 

9 Margaret Mead. “Youth Revolt, The Future Ls Now,’’ Saturday Re¬ 
view, January 10, 1970, p. 2. 1 

10 Hene Habachi. “The Student of Tomorrow — Towards a New Glo¬ 
bal Horizon,’’ The UNESCO COURIER, January, 1970, p. 20. 

11 Alfredo N. Salanga ard Vicente A. de) Vera. Proceedings and Work¬ 
ing Papers of the First Live-In Seminar for Sfndenfs, Faculty, and Ad¬ 
ministrators. Baguio City, February 28 — March 1-2, 1969. 

12 Jose Rizal. “Tears and I,aughter,’’ Political and Historical Writings, 
National Heroes Commission, 1964, pp. 171-172. 
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“I had teachers, many of whom taught me all their 
knowledge. Their knowledge was confined to some simple 
maxims, like these: spare the rod and spoil the child; 
children are born bad; and others. 

“By dint of spanking they compelled us to learn by 
heart books in a language wo did not understand. 

“Then college. Many times the professor, forgetting 
the lesson, would discourse on our race and our country; 
and we, trembling before his onmipotence, cowardly swal¬ 
lowed our pride, tears and kept sUent.’' 

While it was true that Rizal criticized the method 
of instmction and the subjects taught, he also stressed 
the need for the students to dedicate themselves to se¬ 
rious study. He told his parents and brothers in a letter 

“Tell your friends — those who have the means — 
that I invite their sons to come to these countries (in 
Europe). I should like the coming generation — the 
generation that will govern and lead Calamba by the 
beginning of the twentieth century — to be enlightened, 
brilliant, intelligent, and progressive.” 

In another letter to his nephew, and sister, Rizal 
stressed the need for serious study.^^ 

“Go ahead then," Rizal wrote Alfredo Hidalgo, 
“study, study and meditate well what you study. Life 
is a very serious thing and only those with intelligence 
and heart go through it worthily. To live is to be among 
men and to be among men is to struggle, ... On this 
battlefield man has no better weapon than his intelli¬ 
gence, no other force but his heart. Sharpen, perfect, 
polish then your mind and fortify and educate your heart.” 

“It is necessary,” wrote Rizal to his sister Trinidiad, 
“that you study by reading and reading attentively. ... 

13 Jose Rizal. Letter to Paclano, December 30, 1882. Letters Between 
Rizal and Family Members National Heroes Commission, 1964, p. 68. 

14 Jose Rizal. Letter to his nephew Alfredo Hidalgo, December 20, 1893 
Op. Cit., p. 375. 
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It is enough to form only the habit of study and later 
everything goes by itself.” 

"After All This Ask for Knowledge, Dignity, 
Gratitude” 

During the 1968 and 1969 demonstrations, one of 
the demands of the students of their school professors 
was I’espect for human dignity. 

What,is human dignity? It is the intrinsic worth of 
a human being. In his El Filibusterismo, a book that pre¬ 
sents excellent ideas on human dignification, Rizal nar¬ 
rated how the students in his time lost their human dig- 
n.ity.1® 

“The two hundred and thirty-four students, after 
reciting their prayers, went out as ignorant as when 
thjy went in, but breathing more freely, as if a great 
weight had been lifted from them. Each youth had lost 
another hour of his life and with a portion of his dig¬ 
nity and self-respect, and in exchange there was an in¬ 
crease of discontent, of aversion to study, or resentment 
in their hearts. ... After all this ask for knowledge, dig¬ 
nity, gratitude." 

"Knowledge Ought to be Free and the Professor 

as WeU” 

During these 1968 and 1969 demonstrations, stu¬ 
dents demanded more freedom in expressing their views 
in student publications. They fought for academic free¬ 
dom in addition to control of school organs. What is 
academic freedom?^® 

“Academic freedom consists chiefly in the absence 
of, or protection from such restraints or pressures ... 
as are designed to create in the minds of scholars (teach- 

15 Jose Rizal. **The Reiffn of Greed (El Filibusterieno), Op. Cit., p. 126. 

16 W. Murphy. “Academic Freedom.'* — An Emergring: Constitutianal 
Rdf^ht. Law and Contemporary Problems, 447, 451, II (1963). 
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ers, research workers, and students in colleges and uni¬ 
versities) fears and anxieties that may inhibit them 
from freely studying and investigating whatever they are 
interested in, and from freely discussing, teaching, or 
publishing whatever opinions they have reached.” 

In the opening of the academic year 1884-1885, Pro¬ 
fessor Miguel Morayta, a professor of Rizal at the Uni- 
versidad Central de Madrid, delivered a speech before 
the student body and faculty. He declared that the pro¬ 
fessor should enjoy academic freedom limited only by 
his prudence. Because the bishops objected to this ut¬ 
terance, Dr. Morayta was excommunicated. As a result 
the liberal students of the university staged a protest 
and demonstrated. The governor committed a great blun¬ 
der by sending the police to the university. Students 
were attacked and many were wounded. Many students 
were jailed. 

In a letter to his parents, Rizal stressed the right 
of the professor and students to enjoy academic free- 
dom.!"^ ‘ 

“I had the good luck of not having receivied a single 
cane blow nor being taken as a prisoner nor detained. 

“Here is the reason why studying at Madrid disil¬ 
lusions me. It can no longer bo an honor to anyone to 
come from this institution dishonored, outraged, debased, 
oppressed, tyrannized. Knowledge ought to be free and 
the professor as well." 

"Reforms Which Emanate from Higher Places Are 
Annulled in the Lower Circles” 

Rallies have been held to call the attention of re¬ 
sponsible government officials to enforce the laws, or- 

, 17 Jose Rizal. Letter to his parents and brother, November 26, 1884« 

Letters Between Rizal and Family Members, National Heroes Commission, 
1964, p. 167. 
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dinances, and orders issued from time to time. The sale 
of lewd magazines and the showing of indecent films 
are object of protest by students, civic, and religious 
organizations. The disregard of rules in the administra¬ 
tion of government affairs, such as public bidding and 
promotion of employees, is a ground for protests. 

Why are laws, ordinances and presidential ordere 
not enforced expeditiously? Among the reasons ai>e con¬ 
flicting interpretations of such laws and ordinances, op¬ 
posing policies and practices, lack of funds to implement 
approved laws and ordinances, and indifference of some 
officials. 

A very relevant idea of Rizal on why laws are not 
enforce expeditiously is given in the Noli Me Tangere, 
considered by a Spanish biographer of Rizal as a Gos¬ 
pel of Regeneration.18 

“The reforms which emanate from higher places are 
annuled in the lower circles, thanks to the vices of all, 
thainks for instance, to the eager desire to get rich in a 
short time, and to the ignorance of the people, who con¬ 
sent to everything. A royal delree does not correct abuses 
when there is no zealous authority to watch over its 
execution.” 

“Enact a Law and You Will See How the Means 
of Evading It will be Sought” 

In his famous El Filibustensmo, Rizal gave another 
reason why laws were not enforced expeditiously.^^ 

“There are laws, which, dictated with the best in¬ 
tention, produce the most deplorable consequences. I’ll 
explain myself better by citing an example. To stamp 

18 Jose Rizal. The Social Cancer, (Noli Me Tangere) Op. Cit., pp. 
195-196. 

19 Jose Rizal. The Reign of Greed (El Filibmterismo), Op. Cit. 267-268. 
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out and evil, there are dictated many laws that cause 
greater evils still. ... To prevent one case of fraud, 
there are provided a million and a half preventive hu¬ 
miliating regulations, which produce the immediate ef¬ 
fect of awakening in the public the desire to elude and 
mock such regulatio'ns. ... Enact a law, not only here, 
but even in Spain, and you will see how the means of 
evading it will be sought.” 

“All Reforms Are Good if They Were Carried Out” 

We have seen demonstrators frustrated at the is¬ 
suance by the authorities of orders which could not be 
carried out effectively. One such order is the arrest of 
jeepney drivers who resort to trip-cutting or of taxi 
drivers with fast taximeters. 

What is Rizal’s relevant thought today about this?20 

“And must not only he (the Filipino farmer),” wrote 
Rizal to the Spanish Minister of Colonies, “not to ha for¬ 
gotten but neither must his hands be tied, disabling them 
for work, as it happens, unfortunately. It is not enough 
to issue royal decrees and timely measures; they must 
be cmforced and enforced expeditiously." 

Laws that do not provide funds for their implemen¬ 
tation will be the object of protests. A good example of 
this was the threat of public school teachers to go on a 
“mass leave of absence” in July, 1971. Laws that do not 
have a clear-cut policy will also be the target of protests. 
The elementary public school teachers of Manila went 
on a “mass leave of absence” because of an imclear po¬ 
licy on the’r salary adjustment. 

A lesson from these two experiences reminds our 
authorities to study thoroughly ordinances and laws and 

20 Joee Riral. “Pllipiiio Farmers’', Political cmd Historical Writirtgs, 
National Heroes Commission, 1964, pp. 67^72. 
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their implementation, otherwise reforms will be pallia¬ 
tive at best. Rizal in one of his illuminating works, wrote 
that reforms must be good and expeditiously carried 
out.2i 

“We said and we are repeating it once more and 
will always rei>eat it: All reforms of a palliative char¬ 
acter are not only useless but even injurious when the 
government is confronted with evils that need a radical 
remedy. ... All the reforms of our liberal ministers were, 
are, and will be good ... if they were carried out.” 

“He Is the Official Who Appointed His Daughters” 

Nepotism in government administration, a practice 
partly caused by the “spoil system,” creates injustices 
and causes protests. Civil service rules denounce the prac¬ 
tice of nepotism. 

At one time the students of a government normal 
college demonstrated against its president, demanding 
an end to his employment of nepotism. The clamor was 
such that the president was forced to take a leave 
absence. He eventually retired from the service. 

A timely reminder of Rizal on nepotism is narrated 
in his epoch-making El Filibusterismo when Tadeo iden¬ 
tified the man who practiced nepotism .22 

“He is the official who has appointed his daughters, 
those little girls, assistants in his department, so as to 
get their names on the payroll. He is a clever man, very 
clever! When he makes mistake, ho blame.iit on somebody 
else, he buys things and pays for them out of the treas¬ 
ury. He is very clever, very clever! 

21 Jose Rizal. “The Philippines A Century Hencei,'’ Op. Cit., pp. 144-147. 

22 Jose Rizal. The Reign of Greed (El Filibusterismo), Op. Cit., p. 206. 
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“Vices of the Government Kill Also the Society 
in Whose Bosom They Are Developed” 

Corruption is a vice in several government offices. 
It crops up in many forms, such as bribery, kickbacks, 
and overpricing. Its existence is one of the social cancers 
every President of the Philippines has to fight relent¬ 
lessly. One plan to fight corruption is the enactment of 
the Anti-Graft Act. 

Are Rizal’s ideas on corruption timely today? 

In a conversation between the dying Simoun, who 
fostered greed and corruption in Philippine society so 
that the people would rise against the government, and 
Father Florentine, the latter called Simoun’s attention 
to the evil effects of vices in the govemment.23 

“Yes, my friend,” said Father Florentino, “but more 
corrupt influences than anything else were spread. You 
fost'red the social rottenness without sowing an idea. 
From this fermentation of vices loathing alone could 
spring, and if anything were bom overnight it would be 
at best a mushroom, for mushrooms only spring spon¬ 
taneously from filth. True it is that the vices of the 
government are fatal to it, they causa its death, but they 
rail also the society in whosa bosom they are developied. 
An immoral government presupposes a demoralized peo¬ 
ple, a conscienceless administration, gi-eedy and servile 
citizens. ... Like masters, like slave! Like government, 
like country!” 

Rizal dted the difficulties of securing a permit to 
engage in business. This source of corruption is similar 
practices in several government offices and the object 
of protests and demands for reforms to improve govem- 

23 Op. Cit., p. 359. 
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ment services. Rizal’s remarks are never more timely 
than today.24 

“One must count on the good will of this one, on the 
influence of that one, on a good bribe to another so that 
he would not pigeonhole the application, a gift to the 
one further on so that he may pass it on to his chief. 
One must pray to God to give him good humor and time 
to look it over; to give another enough talent to see its 
expendiency. ... And above all, much patience, a great 
knowledge of how to get along, plenty of money, much 
politics, many bows, complete resignation.” 

“For the Governor the High and Noble Function of 

His Office Are Nothing More than Instruments 
for Personal Gain” 

Officials in government offices are bound to show 
the highest type of integrity and moral courage. Be* 
cause they expect efficient public service, individuals 
cannot be blamed denouncing anomalies that are con¬ 
stantly being exposed. The purpose of these anomalies, 
of course, is to enrich one’s self while in office. 

Relevant to the practice of enriching one’s self in , 
office, R’zal’s remarks are apropos.^® 

“The governor in charge of administering the coun¬ 
try and collecting various taxes in the name of the Gov¬ 
ernment devotes himsielf entirely to business; for him 
the high and noble functions of his office are nothing 
more than instruments for personal gain. He monopo¬ 
lizes all business, and instead of stimulating around him 
love for work, instead of curtailing the very natural in¬ 
dolence of the natives, abusing his authority, he thinks 
of nothing else but destroying all competitions which 
might bother him or attempt to share in his profit.” 

24 Jose Rlzal. "Ths Indolence of the Filipinos,” PolitieaT. avd Historical 
Writings, National Heroes Commission. 1964, p. 249. 

2: Jose Rizal. ‘‘The PWlippines A Century Hence,” Op. Cit, p. 2.57. 
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“What Should We say if the Purveyor Seeks the 
Contract by Intrigue?” 

Ordinary citizens often raise doubts on the integ¬ 
rity of some .individuals engaged in the administration 
of public projects, such as the construction of cemented 
roads, public buildings, aii*ports, bridges, and piers. 
Often, the cemented roads crack, bridges fall, and pub¬ 
lic buddings sag in their foundation. The people’s doubts 
are the result of public investigations of numerous anom¬ 
alies aired on the floor of Congress, written in period¬ 
icals, or discussed in forums. 

Rizal gave a.n account of the nefarious means of 
securing contracts and the giving of kickbacks. He wrote 
in El Filibust€rismo:26 

“Ah, yes, when it is a question of feeding convicts, 
of proinding for the maintenance of criminals, the gov¬ 
ernment ca'ls for bids in order to find' thei purveyor who 
offers the best means of subsistence. ... What would 
you say if the purveyor for the prisons, after secuiing 
the contract by intrigue, shou’d let then leave the pris¬ 
oners to languish in want, living them only what is stale 
and rancid ? ... What should we say if afterwards the 
government and the purveyor should agree between them¬ 
selves that of the ten or twelve cuartos which one re¬ 
ceived for each criminal, the other should receive five?” 

In the same thought-provoking novel, Rizal men¬ 
tioned how an “oligarch” and a “tuta” of the friars in 
the person of Capitan Tiago covered every angle just to 
get govei-nment contracts.2'^ 

“That he (Captain Tiago) was at peace with the 
government cannot be doubted, however difficult an 

26 Jose Rizal. T'le Reign of Greed (El Filibusterismo), Op. Cit., p. 265. 

27 Jose Rizal. The Social Cancer (Noli Me Totngere), Op. Cit., p. 43. 
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achievement it may seem. Incapable of any idea and sa¬ 
tisfied with his modus vivcndi, he was ever ready to 
gratify the desires of the last official of the fifth class 
in everyone of the offices, to make presents of hams, 
capons, turkeys, and Chinese fruits at all seasons of the 
year. He was ever first to talk in favour of any new im¬ 
position of taxes, or of special assessment, especially when 
he smelled a contract or a farming assignment (the col¬ 
lection of taxes by individuals assigned by the govern¬ 
ment). He had always an orchestra ready for congratu¬ 
lating and serenading the governors, judges, and other 
officials on their name-days or birthdays, at the birth 
or death of a relative, and in fact at every variation from 
the usual monotony.” 

“I Think the Best Thing Would be to Suspend Him” 

In the second semester of 1970 some students de¬ 
monstrated against school authorities who refused re¬ 
admission to student leaders involved in activism. The 
school administrators blacklisted these activists as “un- 
derirables”, their criterion for refusing admission to 
students responsible for acts of vandalism and disrup¬ 
tion of classes. 

Related to this refusial for admission is the idea of 
Rizal on unjust suspension. Unjust suspension denies to 
a student “due process”, a cardinal right of every indi¬ 
vidual. In the light of events that took during the sec¬ 
ond semester of 1970, the term “due process” has ac¬ 
quired a new meaning. 

“Authority Before Everything” 

In El Filibusterismo, a novel more thoughtful than 
Noli Me Tangere, Rizal mentioned a conversation be¬ 
tween the Governor-Cleneral and his secretary. When 
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the friar complained to him about the school teacher 
who taught that “corpses rot just the same, whether 
buried with great pomp or without any,” the Governor- 
General remembered several complaints about him. And 
so he said: “I think the best thing would be to suspend 
him.” The secretary recorded: “Suspended.” And later 
the Governor-General said: “In the future all those who 
complain should be suspended.” 

In the same novel, Rizal remarked on the unjust 
punishment of Basilio, a poor medical student who was 
not involved in the posting of seditious “pasquinades” 
(posters) at the door of the old university of Sto. Tomas 
in Intramuros, Manila. He was imjustly jailed for hav¬ 
ing prohibited books in his possession. The secretary 
pleaded for Basilio’s liberty because he believed that 
Basilio was the most innocent among the university stu¬ 
dents. But the Governor-General was a great believer 
in the principle of “Authority before everything. It is 
necessaiy that someone be made an example of.”^® 

Suspending Basilio is a clear example of arbitrary 
pimishment, a violation of human rights, similar to non¬ 
admission of student leaders involved in activism.^^ 

“To govern,” wrote the Governor-General, “is to act 
in this way, my dear Sir, as it is often expedient to sac¬ 
rifice the welfare of one to the welfare of many. But 
I’m doing more — from the welfare of one will result 
the welfare of all, the principle of endangered authority 
is preserved, prestige is respected and maintained. By 
this act of mine. I’m correcting my own and other peo¬ 
ple’s failure." 


28 Op. at, p. .'ioo. 

29 Jose Rizal. The Reign of Greed (El Filihtisterlgmo), Op. Cit, p. 80. 
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“The Police Committed the Barbarous Outrage” 

Occasionally, student demonstrations become vio¬ 
lent resulting In the death and injuries of students. It 
is really difficult to find out how violence begins, as, 
for instance, the first two rallies staged by students in 
Caloocan City in October, 1971 to protest the suspension 
of the privilege of the writ of habeas coi'pus. 

After the violence has ended and the demonstrators 
dispersed, authorities immediately ordered an investiga 
tion of those responsible for the violence and for the 
death and injuries of the participants. After a long ef¬ 
fort to ferret out the guilty, those responsible for the 
death (shooting or mauling) of students and other dem¬ 
onstrators remain unknown or unpunished. If this 
state continues, it is only natural that the citizens simply 
shrug their shoulders and continue to lose faith in the 
wisdom of “investigations.” 

We have already narrated in an earlier paragraph 
the student demonstration at the Universidad Central 
de Madrid in November, 1884. The governor made the 
mistake of sending the police who, with guns, chased 
the students, mauled and wounded them. The govern¬ 
ment was severely criticized by the citizens, newspapers 
and leaders in Madrid. Rizal remarked:-^ 

“The poiice committed the barbarous outrage with¬ 
out equal in the history of any country.” 

Some demonstrations are held to demand action on 
petitions calling for the correction of injustices. These 
petitions are generally the results of serious studies by 

30 Jose Rizal. Letter to his parents and brother, November 26, 1884, 
DP. 154-158; December 17 1884, pp. 161*162, Letters Between Rizal and 
Family Members, National Heroes Commission, 1964. 
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leaders of the rallies. The merit of such well-documented 
petitions for refonns require immediate attention and 
action because it is the duty of the government to listen 
to what the people suggest. A cardinal function of gov¬ 
ernment was stressed by Rizal 

“Governments are established for the welfare of the 
people; and in order to accomplish this purpose properly 
they have to follow the suggestions of the citizens, who 
are the ones best qualified to understand! their needs.” 

“The Government Must Attend to the 
Needs of the People” 

Rizal stressed, too, attending to the needs of the 
people if it is desired to keep their love.32 

“To try to plunge the Filipinos into darkness and 
brutalize them is materially and morally impossible. Our 
enemies can preach from their pulpits, go to the extreme 
in all kinds of measures — imprisonments, banishments, 
prohibitions, investigations, censorships, searches, etc., 
but they will not attain their objectives. 

“It is necessary to attend to the needs of the people, 
if it desired to keep their love.” 

A demonstration that proved creative brought about 
the resignation of the chief of a government agency en¬ 
gaged in cottage industries. A well-studied investigation 
of serious cases presented by the demonstrators called 
for immediate government action. In this particular dem¬ 
onstration, howe\’er, it was not the government that 
took immediate action because the chief resigned her 
position. 

“The Government Was Afraid to Fight for the Truth” 

A government is established to seiwe the people. 
Because of this cardinal objective, it must not be afraid 

31 Jose Rizal. The Reign of Greed (El Filihusterismo), Op, Cit, p. 142. 

32 Jose Rizal. “The Truth for All,” Political and Historical Writings, 
National Heroes Commission, 1964, pp. 83-93. 
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to fight for the truth. Findings and conclusions of gov¬ 
ernment investigating bodies must be studied and prompt¬ 
ly acted upon without the violation of the rule of law. 
This is the only way to keep the confidence of the people 
in a democracy. 

Rizal regretted the failure of the government to 
take action on the petition presented by the people of 
Calamba who had assembled peacefully to study the land 
conflicts in the town. Rizal remarked that the govern¬ 
ment was afraid to fight for the truth.®® 

“The report (on the land conflicts)," wrote Rizal, 
“was translated into Tagalog and read before all the 
people and before the emissaries of the friars so that they 
could transmit its contents to their masters or coaitra- 
dict it if it was contrai*y to truth. No one protested, and 
all signed it voluntarily, including the friar adherents 
themselves, unable to refute the evidence. And the au¬ 
thor (Rizal) reminded them that by signing they were 
inviting all the rancour of the powerful." 

What happened to the petition? Was there some 
kind of a “whitewash”? 

“Th 2 petition,” wrote Rizal, “was presented to the 
government. ... it passed through all legal channels ... 
and it was laid on the table. ... the government remained 
silent, neither did it say yes or no; it did not hold a 
hearing, it did not clarify the facts denounced; the gov¬ 
ernment was afraid to fight for the truth and aban- 
d.oned the people.” 

“There Is Nothing That Wins Man More than 
the Idea of Justice” 

Many demonstrations were held and many more 
will be held to seek justice which is the moral habit 

33 Jose Rizal. ‘‘Petition of the Town of Calamba,” pp. 37-41; “The Truth 
for All,” pp. 88-89; “On the Calamba Incident.” pp. 296-297, Political and 
Historical Writings, National Heroes Commission, 1964. 
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whereby a man renders to another his due.®^ Rallies were 
held to demand justice for the “sacadas” in some prov¬ 
inces in the Visayan Islands. Priests and nuns joined a 
rally to obtain justice for the people whose houses were 
burned down in two barrios of Bantay, Ilocos Sur. Gov¬ 
ernment doctors and nurses held a demonstration de¬ 
manding implementation of their salary adjustment. Sev¬ 
eral thousand government employees took a brief “mass 
leave of abs^ce” on the second week of November, 1971 
to get justice in the delay of salary increases. Even 
Manila policemen, some of whom were used to watching 
demonstrators carry placards, held placards of their 
own and joined a mass protest of employees, demanding 
the prompt payment of their salary. 

It is worth-while noting that Presidents of the Phil¬ 
ippines are courageous in dismissing corrupt fiscals and 
judges. It is heartening to note what a famous judge 
wrote:®® 

“When citizens lose confidence in justice, they return 
to the anarchy of personal revenge. This means nothing 
than the death of liberty, the oppression of the weak by 
the strong and the very negation of the rule of) law." 

It is equally encouraging to remember RizaFs time¬ 
ly idea on justice:®® 

“There is nothing that wins a man more than the 
idea of justice, serene without hatred or fury, as there 
is nothing like injustice to arouse his indignation, And a 
government commits suicide and loses its prestige before 
the entire people when these ravings become too exact- 

34 Diosdado G. Capino. “How Are Rizal’a Thoughts and Acts About 
Justice Applicable Today?” SGC Enterprises, 4 Macopa, SMH, Quezon 
City, 1970, p. 1. 

35 Jerome Frank. “Memorable Victories in the Fight for Justice.” Life. 

Vol. 10, No. 8, April 9, 1951, p. 41. 

36 Jose Rizal. “Let Us Be Just,” Political and Historical Writings, Na¬ 
tional Heroes Commission, 1964, p. 208. 
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ing with the luckless and when, obesdng the fears of the 
moment that shine through, closes its eyes to the deeds 
of the powerful. 

“No, let justice act, but without incitemients to cruel¬ 
ty, without martial laws, without barbarism nor clem¬ 
ency. Let it perform its mission quietly, carefully, se¬ 
renely, like one conscious of its power and of its august 
ministry. It must not go down to the level of vengeance.’ 

“Justice Is the Foundation of Society and the 
Goverament” 

Men will continue the demand for justice. And it is 
the duty of the government to give justice to the people. 
The President of the Philippines in his oath of office 
commits himself to “do justice to everyone and conse¬ 
crate himself to the seiwice of the nation.” 

In one of his illuminating articles, Rizal emphasized 
that “justice is the foimdation of government and so¬ 
ciety.” He pointed out the responsibility of the national 
leader.37 

“A man who commands the fate of his fellowmen 
ought to be just like God, and like Him, incorruptible, 
infallible.” 

In 1968, the nation was shocked at the killing of 
several trainess in Corregidor by members of the Spe¬ 
cial Forces, a unit of the Philippine Anned Forces. A 
report by the Senate Committee which investigated the 
alleged massacre established that the trainees were miss¬ 
ing. In April, 1971, a military court handed down the 
decision that the 21 officers and the men accused of the 
massacre of 26 trainees were not guilty. 

37 Jose Rizal, “Nameless,** Op. Cif., p. 248. 
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While it is true that the verdict clears the accused 
officers and men connected with the controversial “Ja- 
bidah” special forces, it is equally true that the case of 
26 missing Muslim trainees remains a responsibility of 
the government. In an editorial of one of the nation’s 
leading newspapers, we readies 

“Whatever the army and the administration hope 
to accomplish by this court martial verdict, it is doubt¬ 
ful that the unsavory Corregidor affair will ever be for¬ 
gotten. For as long as the whereabouts of the 26 missing 
Muslim youth remains a mystery, people will keep on 
asking questions. It is like the spot on Lady Macbeth’s 
hand. The stam on the conscience of the nation left by 
the Corregidor massacre is not likely to go away. Neither 
can it ba hidden by a technicality of a court martial ver¬ 
dict.” 

We should be heartened by a decision of President 
Marcos on November 25, 1971 to try before civilian 
courts members of the Philippine Army detachment in¬ 
volved in the massacre of several civilians in Tacub, 
Lanao del Norte on November 22, 1971. The order sat¬ 
isfies the cry for “equal justice” for as the President 
said it would not look well for the military to handle 
the prosecution and judgment of its own personnel.^^ 

“Only Reason Can Correct Its Errors” 

During his exile in Dapitan (1892-1896), Rizal pro¬ 
tested Father Pablo Pastell’s statement that Rizal failed 

38 “The Jubidah Verdict,” The Manila Chrctniele. April 19, 1971, "The 
Injustice that was Con’egidor,** The Manila Times^ February 23, 1971, p. 4; 
“"N^ere Are the Trainees?” Manila Daily Bulletin?, April 18, 1971, p. 4. 

39 “Marcos Orders Civil Trial for Army Men,** The Philippines Herald, 
November 2., 1971, pp. l«-2; “Equal Justice Applies to B.oth Sides,” The 
Daily Mhror, December 2, 1971, p. 4. 
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to use his talents for a better qause than working for 
the people. Rizal told the priest.^® 

“The gift of reason with which we are endowed 
must be brigiitened and utib'zed. ... I also agree that 
our judgment is often deceived, but your Reverence must 
agree with me that only reason can correct its errors.” 

It is good to record that reason triumphed again on 
four events of national importance. (1) On October 12, 
1971, the mayor of Caloocan City granted permission to 
several hundred demonstrators to protest the suspen¬ 
sion of the privilege of habeas corpus. The mayor was 
forced by public opinion to grant the permission after 
repressing it on October 1 and 5 when three persons 
died and several were seriously injured in student 
marches. (2) On October 29, 1971, Judge Francisco de 
la Rosa cleared 49 members of the Lapiang Malaya of 
the charge of rebellion when they clashed with govern¬ 
ment troops on May 21, 1967 and 31 of their members 
were killed by high-powered guns. (3) On November 13, 
1971, President Ferdinand Marcos ordered the release of 
11 detainees after 85 days of confinement at Camp 
Crame in connection with the suspension of the privilege 
of the writ of habeas corpus on August 21, 1971. Their 
temporary release proves that they were not guilty of 
the charge based on the suspension of the privilege of 
the v;rit of habeas corpus. 

President Marcos order recalls Rizal’s plea against 
his arbitrary detention for a year and a half in Dapitan.^^ 

“I ask your enlightened and just administration.” 
wrote Rizal to Governor-General Ramon Blanco, "to lift 

40 Jose Rizal. “Messatre to the Youne Women of Malolo',” Political and 
nUtorieal Writings, National Heroes Commission 1964, p. .57. 

41 Jose Rizal. I,etter to Ramon Blanco, February. 1894. Miceellavcmis 
Correspondence, National Heroes Commission 1963, pp. 288-291. 
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my deportation if you find no merits for it, and if jrou 
find mie guilty, at least to define it and submit me to 
the decision of the courts.” 

On December 21, 1971 the Supreme Court upheld 
the authority of President Marcos in suspending the priv¬ 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus. The decision, how¬ 
ever, is a triumph of reason because it threw overboard 
all previous decisions preventing the Supreme Court, a 
co-equal body of the legislative and executive depart¬ 
ments, to look into the merits of the authority granted 
by the Constitution of the Philippines to President on 
his right to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus. The decision provided a restraining factor to the 
abuse of presidential power and prerogatives. 
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